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‘Treaty wrt Sparx. From several speculations 
in our own newspapers, and the general opposition 
to the cession manifested in Ewgland, an opinion 
pretty extensively prevails that the late treaty with 
Spain for the transfer of the Floridas, and the con- 
sequent settlement of certain claims of our mer- 
chants against the Spanish government, may not be 
ratified by Ferdinand. Yet he seems to have pre- 
pared tor it, by privately selling, or secretly giving 
xway to some of his favorites, nearly 8,000,000 acres 
ofthe public lands of that country, about which it 
is “hinted” Mr. Adams called upon don Onis for an 
explanation, and that the latter evaded the subject 
«by remarking that a bargain was a bargain—that 
the treaty, was intended to cover all sales previous 
toits date,” &c.* If this be true, and it has been 
frequently stated to be so, there is yet something 
to negociate about, and twenty years more may-be 
necessary te bring Spain to the point of rightful 
adjustment!—Some of our citizens too, are dissa- 
tished with the south-western boundary, and desire 
to possessthe country to the Rio del Norte, as laid 
down in Mellish’s map; which would give us the 
whole province of lexas, and a great extent of coast 
on the gulf of Mexico. 

On the good dispositions of the Spanish govern- 
ment we have no sort of reliance—we have nothing 
to hope for from its love of justice or sense of honor: 
and, with things thus conditioned, we have much to 
apprehend from the secret opposition of the British 
tothe transfer. They consider this country, in our 
possession, as dangerous totheir West India colo- 
nies; and, if it remains in the hands of Spain, as a 
fruitful means of annoyance tous,on our weakest 
side, in another war. They give us great credit 
for the ingenui'y with which we managed the nego- 
ciation, and many of their newspapers pretty plain- 
ly insinuate that we cheated Spain intothe treaty! 
The impudence of such aiticles are equalled only 
by their want of candor, nay, of plain truth. Spain 
owes much money te our merchants for acknowledg- 
ed spoliations on our commerce—the United States 
agrees to pay five milhons on account of the claims 
ofthese merchants, and retire from a demand for 
further indemnities, if Spain will cede a country 
worse than useless to her, and which, having for- 
feited its character as being neutral, ought to have 
been taken possession of by us long ago, upon eve- 
ry principle of right, reason and law. The omission 
to do it, was among the greatest political sins of 
the last administration. But, why should the Bri- 
tish so much oppose the cession of the Floridas— 
what forlorn hope can they entertain that it will 
not belong to us? There cannot be any; it will just 
as naturally come into our possession as the waters 
of the Mississippi seek the sea; and any thing done 
to obstruct the operation will be as useless, in the 
end, as an attempt to arrest and turn back the 
course of that mighty stream. We believe this is 

*An editorial article in the National Intelligencer 
rather invalidates these “hints.” It admits of great 
cessions of land; mapy of them to American mer- 
chants and “speculators,” saying however, that 
“nearly all these grants are utterly void”— and sup- 
poses that Mr. Adams and don Onis have not had 
any correspondence in respect to these matters. 
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the universal conclusion in the United States— and 
that we have, or at least must soon acquire, the abi- 
lity to maintain our pretensions te Florida, as being 
just in themselves as well as necessary to rightful 
convenience and legitimate safety, no one can deny: 
and Great Britain as well as Spain, will find more 
advantage in courting our friendship than in pro- 
voking our enmity. Weseck “honest peace with 
all nations,”’— but it is proper that we should siand 
prepared to defend ourselves; and for this purpose 
are erecting fortifications and building vessels of 
war. itnc ille lachryme. | 

Separation Of Marne. The election for repre- 
sentatives in the legislature of Massachusetts, hus 
very much turned upon the oft repeated project of 
separating the district of Maine from Massachusetts 
proper, that it may become an independent state. 

We have now before us what appears to be 
a complete list of the representatives in the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, elected in Maine—thesumme- 
ry is thus given—**Separatisis’’—in York county 17; 
Cumberland 22; Lincoln 15; Kennebec34; Hancock 
5; Oxford 12; Somerset 4; Penobscot 2; Washington 
3—total “separatists” 114. “Non separatists? —in 
York 4; Cumberland 4; Lincoln 4; Oxford 1—total 
‘non separatists,” 13. Wholerepresentation 127. 

Judging from these returns, there must have been 
a great change, indeed. in the minds of the poe- 
ple since the question was put to vote in 1816. the 
particulars of which, and the chief proceedings in 
the case may be seen by referring to the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th vols. of the Recisrer. We sincerely 
hope that the separation may be effected, for we 
think it would be for the benefit of the people of 
Massachusetts generally, as well as for the United 
States at large. The district, every body knows, is 
separated from Massachusetts proper by the state of 
New Hampshire; it naturally then should bea state 
of itself—it contains about 40,000 square miles, (old 
Massachusetts has only about 6250) being almost as 
large as New York, though a large portion of the 
land is not perhaps inhab‘table, or will not come into 
request while better may be had elsewhere: yet a 
grew deal is excellent or susceptible of the highest 
improvement, and the climate will be mollified as 
the country is opened and cleared to the sun.. The 
populatien in 1810, amounted to 228,705, about halt 
the number of that of Massachusetts proper; more 
than there were in either Delaware, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire or Vermont, and nearly equal to 
Ohio, New Jersey, Georgia, Tennessee, or Connec- 
ticut; and though the population of Mai may not 
have increased since then so rapidly, per aps, asin 
some of these states, it is probable that the district 
will maintain a ratio equal to the common increase of 
all of them; certainly, not fall short of 300,000 inha. 
bitaats at the next census, and have a 10th or an 
1ith class in the rank of states, as to population. 
See some curious tables on this subject in Vol. V3. 
page 185. 

The separation, however, seems to be opposed by 
the ruling party in Massachusetts, for reasons un- 
known to us, except in the belief that they suppose. 
it would operate as a diminution of their power in 
the senate of the United States, and deprive them of 
what is a sort of a colony, or dependency upon them. 





These considerations ought not to have weight; they 
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are unworthy of any man pretending to the charac- 
ter of a republican, and also false as to their expect- 
ed operation: for ifthe eastern states can have an 
interest distinct from the interests of the middle, 
south or west (which, however, we deny) these in-, 
terests must be promoted by the acquisition of pow- 
erin the most stable branch of the general govern: 
ment—for the interests of Maine cannot be sup- 
posed to differ from those of Massachusetts; and 
besides, the common. fecling which belongs to the 
people of both sections, from having so long been 
governed by a common head, will not be easily era- 
dicated, and continue to have a powerful effect, for 
many years. . 
Cut off, as Maine is, from the seat of her own go- 
verritnent by the state of New Hampshire, the local} 
ower toenforce the laws and defend herself, is tco! 
cebly felt, for the good of the natien at large, as we 
had woful experience of in-the late war. Border- 
ed on two sides by the British dominions, and with 
an extensive and very accessible maritime frontier, 
it is essential that she should have a government dé- 
rectly interested in her welfare and defence, and di- 
rectly responsible to, or according with, the govern- 
ment of the U. States. 


We hope, therefore, that the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts will speedily pass a liberal act to autho- 
rise the separation of Maine, that it may become a 
free, sovereign and independent state—if the peo- 
ple desire it. 

ate Pag ~~ 


The *“Miohawk Indians.’’ 


‘Some time ago, the editor of the Reeistrren took the 
liberty to ask president Apams, if he could oblige 
him by furnishing a list of the names of those gen- 
tlemen who destroyed the tea in Boston harbor, 
previous tothe revolution. The following is his 
reply; and its publication may probably put us in 
possession of the information which we seek to re- 
cord: 


j 








Quincy, May 10th, 1819. 

Mr.. Nrrzs,—In one of your letters, you ask me 
whether Tf can give the names of the Mohawks, who 
were concernedin the noyade of the tea in Boston 
harbor? I now teil you in truth, and upon honor, 
that I know not, and never knew the names of any 
one ofthem. During the week of that transaction, 
Iwas employed inthe discharge of my duty asa 
barrister of law, in the court of judicature, m the 
town and county of Plymouth—when I returned to 
Boston the deed was done. I never enquired whe 
did it—whenever any person discovered an in- 
elination to give me a history of it, as many did, I 
constantly stopped him short—and said, say nota 
word to me on that subject~name not to me one 
person concerned init. My reason forthis caution 
was, that Iexpected every day an indictment against 
the auth®rs.of it, and that F should be called upon, 
to defend them in a court of justice; and I wasde- 
termined that no judge, or EMSA ng ala) general 
or solicitor general, should have it in his power to 
compel me to testify as a witness to any fact relative 


.ne of one man concerned init. Within two years 
pasta gentleman, «n entire strangerto me, ona visit 


_ he was pleased to make me, blurted out the name of 


one gentleman who, he said, told him that he was one 
of the “Mohawks” —but this name [I will not commit 


to writing. You may depend upon it they were no 
ordinary Mohawks. 


The profound secrecy in which they have held 


are proofs of the characters of the men. I believe 
they would have tarred and feathered any one of 
their numher who should have been detected in 
pocketing a pound of Hyson. 








Religious Liberty. | 
We are politely favored with the following sketch: 
es of Mr. H. M. Brackenniner’s excellent speech 
in the house of delegates of the state of Maryland, 
at the late session of the general assembly, when 
the bill introduced by the committee to extend 
to the Jews the same privileges that are enjoy. 
ed by Christians, commonly called the “Jew 
bill,” was under consideration; and have much 
pleasure in laying it before our readers, as honor. 
able to the head and heart of the delegate from 
Baltimore. It isnot a mere argument in favor of 
the rights claimed; but abounds with allusions 
and facts of much general interest, even if sepa- 
rated from the question discussed. 

Mr. Speaker.—Could |, fora moment, suppose it 
possible for the bill on your table to lessen, in the 
slightest degree, the attachment we all profess 
for-our holy religion, or could I bring myself to be- 
lieve, that even innocent and harmless prejudices, 
are treated with insult by bringing it forward, I 
should not be among its advocates. But, sir, I feel 
a firm conviction, that there is no room forany such 
apprehensions. The known private, and public 
worth, as well as the firm and fixed religious princi- 
ples, of the gentleman with whom the bill origi- 
nated, and who has supported it, in a manner so be- 
coming the American statesman and Christian, pre- 
clude the idea. He has successfully proved to my 
mind, that there is nothing in the faith we profess, 
which enjoins it on us to hold to the principle en- 
grafted in the constitution, although contrary to the 
progressive wisdom of the political world. ‘To this 
test, I will endeavor to bring the question; I will 
endeavor to shew, that the constitution, as it stands, 
is entirely contrary toall sound and received politi- 
cal notions of the present day; asmay be gathered, 
without the least danger of mistake, from the opi- 
nions publicly avowed, ofall enlightened statesmen, 
not only of America, but throughout the world; as 
well as from the unequivocal,sanction of the high- 


est and most respectable political bodies of this coun- 


try. The subject, although of the most fruitful na- 
ture, properly resolves itself into three questions. 
Are the Jews entitled to be placed on a footing with 
other citizens? Is there any powerful reason, or 
state policy, ccmpelling us to make an exception 
unfavorable to them? Is there any thing incompa- 
tible with the respect we owe te the Christian rell- 
gion, in allowing them a participation in civil offices 
or employments? ah 
To goback sir,to first principles, (and in examining 
institutions founded upon them we must often do so) 
it cannot be denied, that we hav~ duties to perform 
to ourCreator, as wellasto society, and unlessthe ob- 
ligation attending on these duties be clearly under- 
stood, we shall wander without end, ina maze of po- 
litical error. It is unquestionably the right of s0- 
ciety to compel every one, who enjoys its protec: 
tion, to conform to its ordinances and laws. It ists 
right so to constrain his actions as to conduce to the 
general happiness and prosperity. ‘But after hav- 
ing exercised this controul over his actions, the tem- 
poral power must stop; when it ventures beyon 
this, it opens the door ‘to oppression, persecuto’’s 
and cruelty, such as the histery of the world furnish¢ S 
teo: many melancholy examples. Opinion, whe? 
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‘the laws and peace of society, should bé encounter- 


ed only by opinion; the interposition of the tempo- 
ral arm, no matter how mildly, is improper. For it 
is not the degree, or kind of compulsion resorted 
to, which renders it improper, but the interposing 
at all. If, as members of society, we have duties to 
perform, and which it is properfor the temporal arm 
to enforce; we have, as rational creatures, other du- 
tics of a much higher nature towards our Creator, 
of which he alone is the judge, and for their fulfil- 
ment or neglect, can punish or reward. Religion, 
therefore, merely as such, is a matter entirely be- 
tween man attd his God. It must be left to each 
one, as he must stand or fall by his own merits or de- 
merits, to entertain that beltef, or offer that worship, 
he thinks most acceptable; or should his fellow en- 
deavor to dissuade himfrom whathe considers error, 
let it be by appealing to his reason, not by resort- 
ing to coercion—a coercion that can only affect the 
outward actions, and prove the existence of greater 
bodily strength in its author. He that is thus con- 
vinced, will be of the same opinion still. The body 
may be bound in chains, it may be imprisoned and 
enstaved, it may yield to the assassin’s dagger, but 

he immértal mind is beyond the controul of earthly 
power. Uponthistruth (ard on no other can they 


safely rest) are built ¢he rights of conscience, so little 


understood in most countries, not so well, Iam sorry 
to say, in the state of Maryland as they ought to be, 
but perfectly so under the constitution of the union; 
a constitution, that has justly conferred upon our 
country the tharacter of the land of freedom and 
toleration. 

But it may be said, that no force, or coefcion, 
is resorted to by the state of Maryland, to pro- 
duce a conformity of belicf; that each one is se- 
cure in his civil right$, no matter what may be his 
mode of faith; that no one can ve molested on ac- 
count of his religious opinion; that no one has a 


right to complain of peing excluded from office, if 


he does not conform tothe prevailing religious sen- 
timents of the country. Sir, I contend; that in con- 
formity to the reasons I have advanced, every citi- 
zen is entitled to all the privileges of citizenship; 
that the religious opinion of no one can be justly 
visited upon him, either directly or indirectly, as 
the immediate effect or the consequence of that 
opinion. If in consequence of my religious belicf, 
Tam subjected to disqualifications, while in other 
respects on a perfect equality with my fellow citi- 
zens; while there exists no reasons founded upon 
the well-being of society, toexclude me from these 
common benefits, I cannot but consider myself a 
persecuted man. The persecution is slight I own, 
but still it is persecution. It is not indeed the fag- 
got, or the wheel, but it is applied for the same rea- 
son; it is because my opinions are not conformable 
to those of the more numerous, or more powerful. 
An odious exclusion from any of the bevefits com- 
mon to my fellow-citizens is a persecution, less in 
degree, but of a nature equally unjustifiable as that 


whose instruments are chains and torture. In this} 


country where all can aspire to offices of honor and 
emolumetit, to be excluded from them, is by no 
Means a negative punishment. 1! do not pretend to 
the merit of originality in expressing these senti- 
ments. ‘They are those of every American states- 
man; there is searcely a distinguished man of our 
country who has not in somé mode or other given 
them his approbation. They may be regarded as the 
received and established political doctrines of our 
country. They are inculcated in cur youthful minds; 
they are considered as inseparably interwoven in 
the texture of our governthent; every American 


who aspires to the character of liberality in matters 
of opinion, and to a just knowledge of cur insti- 
tutions, must subscribe to the proposition, that reli- 
gion is amatter between man and his God, that the 
temporal arm should be interposed to direct the ac 
tions of men, and not their thoughts. I will take the 
liberty of reading some passages from different au- 
thors of this country who have expressed these 
ideas in language much stronger than sine: [here 
Mr. Brackenridge read several passages from Mr. 
Madison’s celebrated memorial on the test laws of 
Virginia, and also from judge Tucker’s notes on 
Blackstone.*] Ido not think E should venture too 
far in saying, that a just eriterion might be formed 6* 
the progress of any one in those political principles, 
that may be considered peculiarly Ameticah, by the 
willingness or unwillingness with which he yields 
assent to the reasoning of Mr. Madison. This re- 
port had, in its day, to eficounter some enemies, it is 
true; it appeared at a moment when we were es- 
caping from the political errors of our edueation; 
it was then the efforts of a bold spirit, boldly de- 
claring the truth to his countrymen. That truth has 


-triumphed over bigotry and prejudice; it has planted 


its victorious standard on that noble monument, the - 
federal constitution —it has prevailed in every state, 
unless indeed its enemy, driven from every member 
of the confederacy, should have found a last intrench- 
went in the constitution of Maryland; which God for- 
bid. 

I have thus far considered rather what ought to 
be the right of the citizen, than what it really is, as 
guaranteed by the charter of his liberties: And 
here I do not hesitate to assert, that could this ques- 
tion be brought before some tribunal competent to 
decide, I would undertake to prove, that the right 
which this bill professes to give is already secured 
by our great national compact, I would boldly con= 
tend, that the state of Maryland has deprived, and 
still continues to deprive, American citizens of their 
just politicalrights. If we cannot find it inthe express 
letter of the instrument, can we hesitate for a mo- 
ment in declaring, that it has at least virtually re- 
pealed every state law, or constitution, whose ten- 
dency is to infringe the rights of conscience? Look 
at the words of that section which relates to this 
subject. It may be said, that this applies dry to 
officers of the general government; but mark the 
consequences in practice. The man who cannot 
hold the most trifling office in the state of Maryland, 
may be chosen to presite over its destinies, as a mem- 
bet of the confederacy, he may command your ar- 
mies and lead you to ‘battle, against the enemy 
who dares to itvade your shores; yet he cannot 
be an ensign; or heutenant of a2 company. He 
may sit upon the bench, and in the federal courts 
be called to tecide upon the fortune, or the life of 
the citizen of Maryland; yet le cannot be a justice 
of the peace, to decide the most trifling controver- 
sy. He may be a juror im the circuit court of the 
United States, and be the arbiter of the fortunes 
and libertiés of the first ameng you, and yet he can- 
not sit in the same box, to deal out the measure of 
justice to the pilfering slave. He may be marshal of 
the district, and in that eapacity entrusted with the 
most important concerns, at the same time that: he 
is disqualified from performing the duties of a con- 
stable! Canit be possible tha,a discrepancy so mon- 
strous between the general and state. governments 
should not have been perceived, when evefy part of 
the system was so admitably attuned to move in 
unison and harmony? ‘This clasking of general and 
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state constitutions, could not but have been foreseen. 
The history of the American colonies, free as they 
were fronr intolerance, when compared to the 
dréadful persecutions which prevailed in Europe, 
were unfortunately not entirely exempt from that 
-enrsed distemper, which has done more injury to 
the cause of religion than its enemies ever could! 
-Persecutions on account of religious opinions 
we must all know, with regret, are recorded 
in the histories of this country, which now as- 
sumes to itself the proud title of the asy/um of the 
persecuted. Insome of these states it is well known 
“that various denominations of the Christian reli- 
gion, were pérsecuted even unto death. - It is true, 
‘the mists of error had begun to be dispelled by the 
glorious light of our revolution; the framers of con- 
stitutions at that epocha, believed it wise and just, 
that all sects and denominations of the Christian 


faith, shouldbe put upon a perfect equality in their | 


political rights. This appears to us, at this day, no 

* great effort of liberality; every American who has 
‘been educated since that period, is satisfied in his 
‘judgment, that the measure was wise. But, are we 
“certain that the enlightened framers of the constitu- 
‘tion at’that day, had not prejudices to encounter— 
had no bigotry to contend with? The probability 
‘js, they led the way to this salutary reform; and by 
the force of reason, and the weight of their charac- 
ter, triumphed over their opponents. But the re- 
‘formers of abuses im socicty have generally been 
compelled to compromise with error. Their en- 
‘lightened minds gevuerally outrun the time and 
country in which they live. Something was left to 
be done by themselves, or their successors, at a fu- 
ture period; that period arrived when the sages of 
eur country were entrusted with the sublime and 
‘ awful duty of framing, for this great nation, a gene- 
ral government, that would secure its peace, pros- 
‘perity, and happiness. An eulogium upon the men 
who composed that body, and the work of their 
hands, is: unnecessary; -it is written in the heart of 
every American; and next to the gifts of Divine 
’ Providence, it constitutes the greatest blessings he 
enjoys. In this instrument, the finishing hand ‘was 
‘put to the work which was already nearly com- 
pleted; force and opinion are finally separated — the 
‘union of church and state, which had given birth to 
so many monsters, was dissolved forever. The ci- 
tizen was declared responsible onty for his actions; 
for his religion he was left to account to his God.— 
Independently of the reasoning that guided them 
“on this occasion, it is to be presumed, they had in 
’ view the evils experience”: in our own country from 
religious persecution, which, previous to the revo- 
lution, had not unfrequently disturbed the mutual 
peace and good will of different provinces. To 
puta stop, therefore, to the recurrence of the like 
evils in future, it was intended to secure personal 
rights, amongst the most precious of which, are 
“those of conscience, to every citizen in the union. 
Every man who has read the federal constitu- 
tion, must perceive, that it is not merely the arti- 
“cles of confederation between independent states, 
but that itis a compact entered into by all the citi- 
zens of the states with each other, in their individual 
capacity. The constitution is therefore a protec- 
tiun toalland cach. ‘lhe rights of conscicnce, are 
“unalienable, and imprescriptible; in the nature of 
‘things, it is utterly impossible to surrender them. 
The onl# office of the laws or constitation, is to pro- 
ject and save them from violation. Is it in the 
power of thé state governmentto encroach -upon 
chat which has been thus sacredly ‘guarded? Sir, I 
Jo contend, that the constitutwen ef the U. States 
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has guaranteed to every American citizen the right 
of worshipping God in the manner he ‘deems most 
acceptable to him, and that this right is violated 
whenever the citizen is made ¢o feel the consequences 
of his opinions, either by direct bodily infirctions, or oy 
disqualifications. 

But, sir, even admitting that the constitutional 
right is not clear, at least it must be acknowled:- 
ed, that the rejection of the test, by the constitu- 
tion of the United States, furnishes the strongest 
reasons why it should be expunged from that of Ma- 
ryland. In order to obviate the glaring contradic- 
tion between the general and state government, 
every rational mind must admit that the bill ought 
to pass. Is there no respect due to the opinions of 
the enlightened statesmen who framed the federal 
compact? I know, sir, to err is human, but, if J must 
err, let it be with men like these. 

And, let me ask, what is this test? what does it 
purpose toaccomplish? It purposesto do what can 
be done by Omniscience alone. It purposes to discover 
the inward thoughts of man; to lay open to view the 
workings of his mind. It is intended to discover 
who is the Christian, and whois not. I will appeal 
to any man of common experience to answer me 
candidly, whether he really expects in this mode 
to discover the true sentiments and opinions of any 
one? The Atheist, if there be such, and the Deist 
would laugh at this mode of detecting their errors— 
they will not hesitate to subscribe to what they con- 
sider an idle form. The Jew, and the infidel, unless 
governed by an abstract love of truth, can be placed 
under no constraint by a test, which if they abuse, 
no earthly power can call them to account. Is it 
necessary to the Christian? Ishethe better Chris- 
tian for avowing his belief, before he can be allowed 
to possess some temporal benefit? No, sir; to him 
‘such a test is useless; to others it is worse than use- 
less—it makes hypocrites; and I believe it requires 
no great stretch of casuistry to-say, that the sin of 
this hypocrisy must rest upon the heads of those who 
are the authors of the temptation. If any one can 
seriously flatter himself that the test can have a ra- 
tional ‘object, it must be as a mode of propogating 
the faith among those unbelievers, whose love of 
truth will not permit thein to be guilty of decep- 
tion. To these, it holds out the reward of offices and 
dignities for their conversion; or denounces the pu- 
nishment of partial degradation, in the common be- 
nefits of citizenships, while they persist in theirun- 
belief. Can it be possible, sir, that in this en- 
lightened age and country, we have not renounced 
the impious practice of propogating religion by the 
sword? Or can it be regarded as any thing else, 
when temporal rewards and punishments are resorted 
to as the means of establishing religious opinions? 
No one can seriously contend, that such was the ob- 
ject of the framers of our constitution. The very 
section on which our test is founded, proves to us, 
that there was a struggle in the minds of those en- 
lightened men, between their own opinions and the 
necessity of yielding to the prejudice of the day. 
They could not but have seen, that having once s¢- 
vered the union between church and state, to re- 
quire a religious test for political purposes, wae 
worse than absurdity. Even English writers ad- 
mit, that, in England, the religious test is founded 
upon this union, and on nothing else. It 1s well 
known, that in England the struggle between Ca- 
tholic and Protestant wasa struggle for the govern- 
ment of the country; the test was, therefore, rather 4 
mode of enlisting partizans in politics, than used for 
ithe purpose of ascertaining religious sentiments. 
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from England, without sufficiently examining its ap- 


lication under a different order of things. LIhope 
it will be renounced, in the same manner that we 
have renounced many other errors, derived from 
the same source. Let us substitute the only real 
test of the qualifications for public office; that of 
public and private worth, character or reputation. 

Let me not be understood, sir, as contending that 
there may not exist sound reasonand policy for with- 
holding from certain classes of c‘tizens, or people, 


the rights or benefits of citizenship, in their utmost} 


jatitude. The existence of slavery amongst us has 
given rise to certain ideas and policy which I am 
not disposed to controvert. With respect to the 
naturalized citizens, there are reasons of state for not 
laying open to them the whole career of public of- 
fices, so fully sanctioned by our laws and received 
opinions, that it would be presumptuous in me to 
callthem in question. But I have yet seen no reason 
of state, nor has any been suggested, why the natu- 
ralized Jew should not be placed upon the same 
footing with any other naturalized citizen; or why 
anative Jew should be cast ina lower grade than 
even the naturalized foreigner of any country on the 
globe. Is it because.there is something inherent in 
the race, which necessarily renders the Jew a less 
valuable citizen? Then, sir, we ought to form a 
rraduated scale for the different nations of Europe, 
and regulate the term of their admission, and the ex- 
tent of their privileges, according to the merits or 
demerits of their national character. We should in 
like manner classify our own citizens, and not be 
regulated by individual merit. To some we should 
give ten votes, to some five, to some one, and to 
others none atall! No, sir, such a discrimination is 
impracticable. The citizen of Jewish origin, whe- 
ther naturalized or native, ought to be entitled to 
all the rights ofcitizenship that may be claimed, un- 
der like circumstances, by an Englishman, a French- 
man or a Spaniard. | 

But, sir, is there really this inferiority in the Jew- 
ish race or character? The sacred book on which 
we ground our faith, teaches that ¢/ey are not an 
inferior people. Else, wherefore should they be 
the chosen people of God, the favored depositories 
of the sacred law and holy prophecies? Do we for- 
get that to them we are not only indebted for these, 
but even for the blessings of Christianity? Its author 
was a Jew, his apostles were Jews. On the contra- 
ry, there is every reason to believe, that, as a race, 
they are the first among men. If a portion of this 
race were unwilling, or unable te believe, we are told 
tt was permitted by Providence for purposes greater 
than we can comprehend. ‘That their descendants, 
eighteen hundred years afterwards, should still per- 
severe in the doctrines of their forefathers, we are 
taught to look upon as a miracle; but we are also 
taught, that the same people wil! believe at last, and 
be restored to divine favor. Their nature then has 
not changed, although they labor under the displea- 
sure of our common Father. This displeasure has 
scattered them through the world, and exposed 
them to the persecutions of the wicked. Those 
persecutions, it is true, according to the natural 
tendency of things, has had, in many countries, a 
most unhappy influence on their character. Is it 
not natural, that when surrounded by bitter enemies 
—their remorseless oppressors and persecutors, 
that they should feel indignation and resentment? 
an we expect them to shew elevation of charac- 
ter, when a mark of opprobium is set upon them? 
Can we expect from them universal benevolence, 
when they are universally scorned’? Can we expect 
‘9 see them engaged in sober and industrious call- 





ings, where they are forbidden to be owners of 
the soil, or to exercise the common mechanic arts? | 
Can we expect them to love their Gentile neighbors 
when their name is used as a by-word—when those 
neighbors teach their children to scoff at their mise- 
ries? If the Jew be such as his enemies represent 
chim, those enemies have made him so. ‘{hat this 
should be, I own, is the will Heaven; but when God 
afflicts his children, the instruments of his wrath ate 
ofien his enemies also. : 7 : 
Is there any thing in the Jewish religious doc-. | 
trines which disqualify the Jew from discharging 
the duties, and fulfilling all the obligations of a citi- 
zen of Maryland? Sir, I boldly assert that there is 
not; andI defy any one to pointit out. I should be 
the last to deny thata behef in a future state of re. 
wards and punishments isthe sheet-anchor of all ci- 
vil government. And has the Jew no religion to 
inforce the performance of his moral duties, by 
sanctions beyond the grave? Yes, sir, he has. He 
worships the same God that we do, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; the law which «ases- 
pecially given to them, we profess to obey; and ex- 
cepting that which was imprinted on the conscience 
by the Creator, for thousands of years, the world 
had no other. We aretaught, as Christians, that the 
whole of the sacred book must stand or fall toge- 
ther; that the religion of the Jew is consequently a 
partof ours. We are told that the Author of our 
religion, came not to govern the earth, but to unbar 
for us the gates of Heaven. Can the Jew, therefore, 
be said te have no religion which renders him ac- 
countable hereafter? He has. In his youth he is 
taught the same*precepts for the government of 
life that we are; in his infancy he is taught to lisp 
the same prayer of universal morality and benevo- 
lence,that the Christian mother teaches to her child. 
He believes in the coming of a Messiah, wita great 
power and glory, to judge the earth; this is our be- 
lief also. Weshall, on that day, all be Christians. 
That the Jews will ultimately be converted is a 
part of our belief. Why then this intolerant, perse- 
cuting spirit towardsthe Jews? Js there any danger 
that there will be a want of persecutors? Is there 
any danger that in ceasing to be persecuted, and 
therefore ceasing to be a peculiar people, they will 
no longer be the living miracle they now exhibit? 
Thenthe will of heaven willhave been fulfilled. It is 
with reluctance I have followed this train of thought 
eventhus far. It is my wish to stear clear of any- 
thing like theological discussion, and to consider 
the present question as purely political. " 
Were it necessary for the support of this bill, I 
could undertake to vindicate the Jewish character 
fromthe imputations socommenly alleged against 
it. Butthe question is not whether they are good 
or bad; for if this be the criterion in the case of the. 
Jews, there is no reason why we should not extend. 
the same principle to other classes of society. I 
will ask those Christians who hear ine, candidly 
and dispassionately, to examine their own minds, 
and to say how much of their opinions, with respect 
to the Jews, isthe offspring of prejudice and edu- 
cation? Most of us have been taught, from earliest 
infancy, to entertain an unfavorable opinion of 
them. The books we read, the immortal Shak- 
speare himself has been instrumental tn fixing this 
unchristian hatred to a portion of our fellow men. 
A modern dramatist,(I rejoice to say 't forthe honor 
of Christianity) ventured to be their advocate, and 
what is more, with success. We have seen, sir, that 
in the same country, in proportion as true Christia- 
nity, in proportion as science and civilization have 
advanced, the condition of the Jew has been impro+- 
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ed; while his character has uniformly risen to the 
level of thatcondition. Will any one seriously com- 
pare the Jews of England, at the present day, with 
the same people a few centuries back, when they 
were degraded and oppressed by the kings of that 


gguntry? Will they bear acomparison with the Jews 


of Portugalor Turkey? To come nearer home, I will 
ask, whether the American Jew is distinguished 
by those characteristics so invidiously assigned 
to him by his enemies? Sir, I have had the honor of 
being acquainted with a number of American Jews, 
and I have no hesitationin saying, that I have found 
the same proportion of estimable individuals as in 
any other class. None, sir, are more zealously at- 
tached to the interests and happiness of our com- 
moncountry; the more so, as it is the only one on 
earth they are permitted to call theirs. None have 
more gallantly and devotedly espoused its cause, 
both in the late and revolutionary war; none feel a 
Yivelier senye of gratitude and affection for the 
mild and liberal institutions of this country, which 
not only allows them publicly and freely the en- 
joyment and exercise of theirreligion, but also, with 
the exception of Maryland, has done away all odi- 
ous political and civil discriminations. In the city 
which I have the honor torepresent,there are Jew- 
ish families who,in point of respectability and worth, 
are inferior to none; who are known only as differ- 
ing from the Christian in their religious tenets; who 
are educated in the same schools with our youth, 
and like them, glory in being Americans and freemen. 
Have we had any cause thus far to repent of our 
liberality—rather of our justice? Sir, I abhor intok- 
rance; and yet, I can scarcely regard toleranceas a 
yirtue. What! has weak and erring man a right to 
give permission to his fellow creature to offer his 
adorations to the Supreme Being? Did Inot feel 
myself some how restrained from pursuing this sub- 
ject, I could show that the idea of such permission, 
or toleration, is impiety! But I content myself with 
calling yourattention to what has been the effects, 
in this country, of leaving religion to be taught from 
the pulpit, or instilled by early education. Is there 
Jess genuine religion in this coumry than in any 
other? For ifthe interference of government be ne- 
cessary to support it, such ought to be the natural 
consequence, Sir, I believethere is mone, And! 
believe, that ifthe success of true religion were the 
only end in view, other nations would follow our 
example. I believe that in ne countries are there 
more atheistsand deists, than in those where but 
one religion is permitted. All men are naturally in- 
clined to be religious, and provided they can find 
one which meets the approbation of their judg- 
ments, they will embrace it, The man who cannot 
subscribe to all the doctrines of catholicism, may 
yet be a protestant; the protestant may be achurch- 
man, the presbyterian a quaker or a methodist, ac- 
cording to his belief. The inquisition allaws him 
but one choice, and he must be either what is thus 
allowed, or nothing. It is no part of the duties of 
this legislature to guard and preserve the faith free 
from schism and innovation; otherwise, we have been 
extremely remiss in this important branch of our 
duties. I do not recollect a single act of assembly, 
passed for this purpose, since the establishment of 
the government, and [hope none ever will. The 
propagation of error has never been prevented by 
force, but force has sometimes given permanence 
to what would otherwise have been ephemeral. 
Were we about to attempt the conversion of the 
Jews to Christianity, the true mode would be to treat 
them with kindness, and to allow them a full parti- 
cipation in every thing our country affords, When 
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men are proscribed for their opinions, those opini. 
ons become dear to them; like the trayellerin the 
storm, they draw the mantle closer about them; but 
on the return of the warm and genial sun, they cagt 
it carelessly away, Some reasons have been urged 
against the passage of this bill, whose force I must. 
own myself unable to comprehend. We are told, 
that it will hold out inducements to the Jews to mi- 
grate to this country from abroad. Without stop- 
ping to enquire whether this would be an evil, I 
shall simply reply that this inducement already ex- 
ists. If itcan seriously be supposed, that the pros- 
pect of abtaining offices would invite the Jews to 
thig country, has not this invitation been already 
given by the constitution -of the union, as well as of 
the neighboring states? It has been objected on the 
other hand, that the number of Jews in this country 
is but small; that to alter the constitution for these, 
would be carrying liberality too far. Sir, I think 
very differently on this subject, If but one Ameri- 
can citizen be deprived of his just rights, and it be 
in our power to redress them, it is our duty to do 
so, either by our own act, or by devising other suit- 
able means. It has been repeated that there is no 
intolerance in withholding from the Jews the com- 
mon privileges of citizenship, It is asked are they 
not protected in the enjoyment of their religion? 
Are they not permitted to hold property, and to 
pursue the occupations in life mogt agreeable to 
them, excepting only the profession ef the law? 
Are they not permitted to vote at elections, and 
thus allowed a voice in the formation of the laws? I 
own, sit, that this is true, but why allow them even 
these privileges? Suppose them allowed but one less 
than they at present enjoy; for instance the right to 
vote, and that application were now made in theirfa- 
vor; would not the same arguments be urged in op- 
position to the granting that request, that we have 
heard onthis occasion, that an attempt is made to 
procure for them the enjoyment of every privilege? 
To gostill further, suppose them on the same foot- 
ing with the Jews of England, and an attempt 
were made toextend to them the rights of citizen- 
ship, would not the same arguments in opposition 
stillbe urged? Pursuing this trainofthought where 
would it end? Sir, it weuld end in consigning the 
Jews tothe dungeons of the inquisition. The self- 
same arguments that have been arrayed this day, 
against the passage ofthe bill on your table, have 
been heard from the lips of those who are engaged 
in preparing the racks, the chains, the fires, for the 
persecuted Jew. They are unworthy ofan Ameri- 
can, and ought to he abhorred by hin, if for no 
other reason than that they are the constant theme 
of those who perpetrate the most horrid crimes in 
the name of religion—of those “whose banner is 
stolen from the altar of God, and whose forces are 
congregated from the abysses of hell.” 

There is one thing which ought to teach us cha- 
rity to ali who worship God in a manner different 
from us; that incountries under the government of 
the inquisition, those strangers who professthe pro- 
testant religion are regarded in the same light as 
the Jews; they are even known by the same name, 
and but for the fear of the governments to which 
they belong, would be treated with the same cruel- 
tyand opprobium. As faras epithets can shew the 
extent of this bigotry and prejudice, the unfortu- 
nate heretics are ina situation little better than the 
unfortunate Jews. This is not the spirit of Christi- 
anity. If man errs in his belief is there no judge? 
There is, and that Judge has emphatically declared 
to men, “judge not, lest ye be judged.” Iwish to 
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express an unfavorable idea of any particular deno-| 
mination. I speak only of the abuses committed in 
the name of Christianity,»nd those abuses have rare- 
ly failed to be practised, whenever there is an ex- 
clusive religion maintained by coercion of any kind. 
If we look abroad, we will find that the persecut- 
ing spirit is not the inseparable attendant of cathe- 
licism; and the history of our own country proves, 
that protestants may sometimes be intolerant. 

It has been said, andI own I have heard it with 
some surprise, that the subject proposed to be re- 
medied by the bill is of anature purely abstract; 
that no serious cause of complaint exists. It is true, 
sir, that there has been no deputation from those 
people to solicit personally, ortomake knowntheir 
wishes with respect to this bill. Far frem being 
construed unfavorably for them, there is a delicacy 
inthus declining to weary you with importunities, 
which deserves to be admired. But can any one 
for a moment suppose, that a native American citi- 
zen, Whatever his religion may be, can be imsensi- 
ble to the enjoyment of privileges, so highly prized 
by all his countrymen? Is it possible that he can be 
insensible to the indignity of being placed in an in- 
feriog-grade of rights? No sir; although the Jews 
are silent on this occasion, they are far from being 
insensible. They lock to the decision of this house 
with the deepest interest, as one, that will restore 
them to their jyst rank under the constitution, that 
they are sofully entitled to claim, by every reason 
of sound policy, as well as by the constitution of the 
union. It is byt a few days since I read an account, 
inone ofthe newspapers of Baltimore, of a public 


examination at the principal seminary of learning 


in that place. Tothe son of a Jew, little more than 
twelve years of age, was awarded the first prize, 
in every branch of education; and to crown all, he 


was declared to have surpassed his companions in 
good conduct and morality, as he had in superior 
endowments of mind! I own I feel a mortification 
when I refiect that the talents, learning, and meri- 
torious deportment of this youth, can Jead him to 
none of the offices and honors of his native state. 
—That he cannot apply himselfto the profession of 
the law, or aspire toa rank in the volunteer compa- 
ny in which he may have signalized his valor. Isit pos- 
sible for this youth, or his parents, te feel no morti- 
fication at the existence ofa distinction so invidious? 
Those who have been in the habit of praising the 
liberality of our institutions, will with difficulty be- 
The feeling [have for the honor of 
my country, forthe character of this state, is amuch 
more powerful motive for me, in voting forthe pas- 
sage of this bill, than the mere desire of doing jus- 
1 would not have it said, that we 
resorted, even in the slightest d: ree, to power and 
coercion in matters of opinion, whether religious or 
Nocircumstance has tendedso much to 
raise our character among enlightened men abroad, 
as our supposed exemption from this spirit of illi- 
berality. By the adjoining states this praise is just 
ly merited; and so inseparably did I suppose the 
principle connected with our political institutions, 
that when Maryland was first mentioned to me asan 
exception, it excited my astonishment, for I believ- 
I hope; 
for the honor of the United States, and of the state | 


heve this fact. 


tice to the Jews. 


political. 


ed the principle universal in our country. 


of Maryland, the bill on your table will pass. 


I cefy any one to produce the dictum, or opinion, 
ofany American statesman, whose opinion is worth 


citing, in favor ofa religious test for political pur 
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chusetts) it istrue, there is a test; but even this, is 
only applicable to a few of the higher offices; and I 
believe thereis no instance ofa state having reject- 
ed a formal attempt to doitaway. In every consti- 
tution formed since that of the United States, the 
test has been rejected; and by somé itis even pro- 
vided that none shall ever be required. Jews have 
been employed both underthe state and general 
goveraments, in offices of the highest trust and 
honor. In North Carolina, a memorable instance is 
on record, of an attempt to expel Mr. Henry, a Jew, 
from the legislature of that state, of which “he was 
amember. The speech delivered by him on that 
occasion, I hold in my hand, published in a collec- 
tion, called the American Orator;.a book given to 
your children at school, and containing those prin+ 
ciples of republican truth you wish to see earliest 
implanted. intheir minds. I will take the lberty 
of reading some passagesfrom it. [Here Mr. Brac- 
kenridge read a part of the speech]. Mr. Henry 
prevailed, and it is a part of our education as Ame- 
ricans to love and cherish the sentiments uttered by 
him on that occasion. 
In the same book, we have at least ten speeches 
all upon this subject, from the most celebrated ora- 
tors of Great Britain. The names of Chatham, Fox, 
Sheridan, Grattan and Erskine, are given to us as 
the champions of universal toleration; as the advo- 
cates of the catholic, and the dissenter, they speak 
with the irresistable energy of truth; they teach us 
to detest the unnatural union of church and state, 
and to abominate the interference of earthly pow- 
erin matters of religion. Why put this book into 
the hands of your children, ifit be not to instil into 
their minds the sentiments that American citizens 
ought to entertain? Where is the distinction be- 
tween the struggle of the catholic and the dissea- 
ter, for the liberty of conscience in England, in 
whichwe all so sincerely sympathize, and the effort 
new made to procure the same thing’ in this state for 
the persecuted Jews? Is not the proscription the 
same in both instances? Do they not both claim the 
same right to offer their adorations to the Deity, 
free from the animadversions of government? The 
case is the same—it cannot be distinguished. 
Some remarks have fallen from gentlemen that, 
in my mind, go further to prove the weakness of the 
opposition to the bill, than even the arguments that 
may be urged in its support. From what other 
cause could itbe seriously asserted, that if this bill 
passes we may have infidels and Turks in office— 
we may have the processions of the Juggernaut 
crushing to death its wretched victims in the public 
highways! I will ask whether any thing of the kind 
has yet taken place in any part of this country? 
Would not these acts be in violation of the laws, 
and the public peace and tranquility? I have never 
contended that where opinions manifest themselves 
in acts, detrimental to the peace of society, that, 
those acts ought not to be punished, But, I say, 
that as long asI keep my thoughts to myself, or their 
manifestation neither violates the laws nor does any 
injury to my neighbor, no one has a right to molest 
me forthem. This is the rightI claim as an Ame- 
rican citizen; and ) proclaim it persecution, when 
any one forcibly interrupts the free enjoyment of 
my opinions, whether they bein matters of religion, 
politics orscience; provided I so use them, as neither 
to insult nor injure my neighbors, nor violate the 
laws ofthe land. Where the matter is amere dif. 
‘ference of opinion, I hold my right unquestionable 
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more than two or three Turks in this country: I 
cannot be brought to believe, that there is so much 
danger of the people electing a Turk tothe legis- 
jature, as to require to be especiaHy guarded 
agaist by the constitution. If by the term infidels, 
be meant such individuals amongst us as deny the 
sacred scriptures aliogether, I assert that no test 
can be effectual with resnectto them, but a know-’ 
ledge of their opinion:, and habits of life, amongst 
their neighbors and acquaintance. The eonstitution- 
‘al test places it in their power to acquit or condemn 
themselves at pleasure; there can therefore be no 
greater absurdity than to subject them to such a 
trial. Nay, its effects would be worse: for suppose 
the case of one whose misfortune should be to dis- 
believe, yet under the influence of honor and truth, 
derived trom early education, a practical Christian 
unknown to himself, such a man would decline the 
test: and although I might not be dispesed to dispute 
if any one should deny this to be an evil,yet who will 
not agree with me in saying,that it is an abomination, 
that the infidel, who has no regard to truth and ho- 
nor, should be furnished with amask of religion to 
wear in the prospect of gain? If a man swear falsely, 
as a witness, his falsehood can be proved by wit- 
nesses; butin this instance, what witness but Omni- 
science can convict him? Vothe charge of having 
abused the test, he can allege that his belief has 
been shaken since, or that he is now convinced. 
The test is therefore useicss for temporal purposes. 
If by the term infidel, be meant the unconverted 
aborigines ofthis country, or the East Indians and 
Chinese, I must reply again, that the possibility of 
their being elected to any offices in this country, is 
too remote to require any constitutional provision, 
Bat, sir, this bill is not intended for the relief of infi 
delsor Turks: itis intended specifically in behalf of 
the Jews; and I must confess, that I labor under la- 
mentable ignorance if I am wrong in thinking that 
the Jewish religion is not to be placed ona footing 
with that of the Turk, oridolater! It has been impres- 
sed upon my mind,that the Jewish religion is divine, 
that we should believe in the beoks of the old 
Testament, as well as they, although we believe 
more than they do, We concur in the belief of what 
constitutes the base and foundation of Christianity; 
take away that foundation, and where is the super- 
structureé And why should we quarrel with them, 
if they should persevere in continuing their abode 
in the darker apartments below, while we ascend 
to tle more lofty parts of the dwelling, where we 
can breath a freer air, and be surrounded by a pu- 
rer light? 

Tam sensible that I have trespassed much on the 
patience of this house, on a subject in which the 
character of this state may appear more deeply in- 
volved than its interests; but I feel on that occasion 
as I would for myself; the character of justice and 
liberality is far dearer to me, than the preservation 
of property: and I see no reason why a state ought 
not to be actuated by the same motive. 

There is one point of view in which the question 
has been put, by the cpponents of the bill, that J 
fee] myself constrained to notice—thourh, I confess, 
with reluctance. ithas been stated that the passage 
of this vill is incompatible with the respect we owe 
to the Christian religion; that this isa Christian land 
—that the Christian religion ought to be legally 
avowed and acknowledged; that its support willbe 
weakened by abolishing the test. Sir, 1] can see no 
disrespect offered to any system of religion, when 
the government simply deciares, thaz every man may 
enjoy his own, provided he discharges his social dutées, 
and that its only foundation must be the zeal, 
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affection and faith of those who profess it. I firmly 
believe that it is an insult to the Christian religion, to 
suppose that it stands in need of the temporal arm 
for its support. It has flourished in despite of tem- 
poral power: by the interference of temporal power 
alone, in its behalf, has its progress ever been re- 
tarded, or its principles perverted. 

But this is a Christian land, and we are Christianst 
I rejoice that it is so; andI hope we will show our- 
selves worthy of the name, by acting with Christian 
spirit. The Great Author of our religion teaches 
us charity and forbearance to the errors and frail. 
ties of our fellow-mén. He promised to his followers, 
not worldly benefits, but crowns of glory in heaven; 
he emphatically declared, that his kingdom was not 
of this world. Far from inculcating unkindness and 
resentment to those of the Jews who did not be 
heve in him, he even forgave those among them 
who were his persecutors and enemies. Do we find 
any injunction bequeathed to his followers, to pur- 
sue his enemies with vengeance’? No—his last words 
was a prayer for their forgiveness. But this is a 
Christian land! I would ask how did it become so? 
Perhaps we violated no principle of justice, with re. 
spect to the unfortunate heathen, whom we found 
here in possession of the soil; but let us cast our 
eves to the south, and view the conquests of Cortez 
and Pizzarro; they too are Christian lands! and how 
did they become so? I can fancy to myself the 
wretched Guatimozin, stretched on burning coals, 
for no other crime than that of being suspected of un- 
revealed treasures, and hear him rebuke his less pati- 
ent companion in misery, by the simple, but heroic 
question, “am I ona bed of roses?” No, sir; the soil 
we inhabit vields its fruits to the just as well as the 
unjust: the sun sheds his glorious beams equally on 
all. Perhaps the meaning of those gentlemen, who 
have so earnestly pressed this part of the subject, 
is, that the great majority of the people of this 
country being Christians, it is, therefore, a Christian 
land. Forthe same reason, sir, it might be a Catho- 
lic, Episcopal, or Presbyterian land! In looking at 
the constitutions, I find that our political compacts 
are not entered into as Christians, but as men. In 
looking back to our struggle for independence, |! 
find that we contended forthe unalienable rights of 
man, and not for Christianity. If the accidental cir- 
cumstance, of our being for the greater part Chris- 
tians, would entitle us to proscribe other religions, 
the same reason willentitle any of the sectsof Chris- 
tianity to proscribe the rest. 5 

If we may venture to assign a cause why the dis- 
covery of America was permitted, 1 know of none 
more rational, than that it was the will of heaven to 
open anasylum for the persecuted of every nation. 
In my mind, it exe ites the mosi pleasing reflections 
to behold even the Jew, to whom the world is dark 
and cheerless, exulting in finding a nome in this 
land—in discovering here one sunny spot at last! 
In perusing an elegant pamphlet, lately published 
in New-York, from the pen of an American Jew, I 
rejoice to find myself the citizen of a country whose 
benevolent conduct has merited such an eulogium. 
«Let us turn, then,” says he, «from Europe, and 
her errors of opinion on points of faith, to contem- 
plate a more noble prospect. Our CouNTRY, the 
bright example of universal tolerance, of liberality, 
true religion, and good faith. Inthe formation and 
arrangement of our civil code, the sages and patri- 
ois, whose culiected wisdom adopted them, closed 
the doors upen that great evil which has shaken the 
old world to its centre. They proclaimed freedom 
of conscience, and left the errors of the heart to ue 
judged at that tribunal, whose rights should neycr 
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lave been usurped. Here no inequality of privi- 
Jeges, no asperity of opinion, no invidious distinc- 
tions exist; dignity is blended with equality; justice 
administered impartially; merit alone has a fixed 
value; and each man is stimulated by the same laud- 
able ambition—an ambition of doing his duty, and 
meriting the good will of his fellow-citizens, Until 
the Jews can recover their ancient rights and domi- 
nions, and take their rank among the governments 
of the earth, THIS 18 THEIR CHOSEN CouNTRY; here 
they can rest with the persecuted from every clime, 
secure in their persons and property, protected 
from tyranny and oppression, and -participating of 
equal rights and immunities.” 

Sir, I have done, 1 trust I have satisfied every 
member of this house, of the justice of the positions 
J have undertaken to maintain. I hope we shall no 
longer persevere in withholding from the Jews pri- 
yileges to which they are constitutionaily entitled. 
The attempt to prove that there exists weighty rea- 
sons of state why they should not be allowed these 
privileges, appears to me futile. We run no risk 
in following the example of the enlightened fram- 
ers of the federal compact, with the great Washing- 
ton at their head. Let us boldly pursue, at once, the 
only course that can save us from innumerable er- 
rors: that is, to sever, at once, the unnatural union 
between power and opinion—between politics and 
religion. Let us “give unto Cesar those things that 
are Czsar’s, and unto God those things that are 
God’s.” 








Colonization Society. 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

The board of managers of the American Coloni- 
zation society beg leave to lay before you the fol- 
lowing letter, from their agent, the Rev. Mr. Mead, 
relative to a most interesting subject, to which they 
some time since solicited the public attention.— 
They return their warmest thanks to those from 
whose benevolence they have received contribu- 
tions; and they hope that, although a considerable 
sum is still necessary for the attainment oftheir ob- 
ject, their appeal to the humanity of their fellow- 
citizens will be effectual. 

ccpContfibutors will please to send their names 
and sums to Davip ENGLisu, esq. treasurer. 


Milledgeville, May 4th, 1819. 

My pear strn—This day, which was to have been 
the day of bondage and sorrow to the poor Africans 
on whose account I was sent to this place, has been 
turned into a day of liberty and joy tothem. At 
least, I confidently hope that the arrangements we 
have made will eventuate thus happily, and that, 
before the year is ended, they will sce their native 
Jand and all which they love most onearth. The 
governor hes postponed the sale, and afforded me 
an opportunity of seeking among the humane and 
generous of this southern country, the means of 
their redemption: I enter upon this task to-mor- 
Tow, by convening the citizens of this place to form 
an auxiliary society. Anattempt hasbeen made to 
recover these poor creatures into the hands of cer- 
tain individuals who were concerned either in their 
first capture, orin their purchase and introduction 
into this state—but there is, I hope, nothing to fear 
from this combination of avarice and oppression 
against the elaims of justice and humanity. I arriv- 
ed here on Saturday evening, and on $iunday morn- 
ing walked out to their little encampment in the 
Vicinity ofthe town to see them. As I approached 
their habitation I found them gathered reund a good 
old mah, into whose care they had been given, and 
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who was telling them that some good people had 
sent me to prevent their sale, and carry them back. 
to Africa. I wish you could have been with me to 
have witnessed their joy; they crowded atound me 
and by turns took hold of my hands, and in broken 
English expressed their gratitude. They at first 
(as the old man told me) would scarcely believe it; 
they had never heard of any such thing before, and | 
it is no wonder they should doubt it. Even the 
next day one of them said to him, “white people 
never send negroes back to Africa; Inever see my 
children again.” The old man who had gained 
their conidence, asked them if he ever told them a 
lie, and this seemed to encourage their faith. A 
very strong attachment has grown up between them . 
and him, and I have seen them shed tears while 
speaking to them about leaving him. He asked 
one, who seemed more overjoyed than the rest at 
the thought of going, “if he wanted to leave old 
Daniel, (for that is his name,) who had taken 
such good care of him, and given him so much good. 
messes!” ‘The poor fellow hung his head as if con- 
victed of ingratitudé, and then said “he did not want 
to leave him, but wanted home better;” and promis- 
ed that “if he would go to Africa he would servé 
him two, three years, and give him too much good 
things.” Indeed, my dear friend, a few moments 
were sufficient to satisfy me that they were the 
children of the same God with ourselves, having the 
same affections, and capable of the same enjoyments. 
On their countenance I could see written these me- 
morable words: “Am I not a man and a brother?” 
Some of them so strikingly resemble some of our 
American negroes, that I could’ have sworn I had 
seen them before, had I met them in any other place 
or under different circumstances. Some of them 
have very sensible and amiable countenances, while 
others are vacant and unmeaning. They weré 
captured in two parcels from Angola and Fowah, 
and brought together at the Rio Pangos, from 
whence they were shipped. I learned the histary 
of each one, and discovered that, so far from all 
being taken in war and sold, instead of being killed, 
as the advocates of the slave trade maintain, not 
one of these were prisoners of war, but most of them 
seized by wretches hired for the purpose, in the 
fields, on the road, or sleeping in their houses. They 
express, by word, and the dismal contortion of their 
faces, the greatest horror at their treatment during 
the passage. Every morning many were taken 
out of the hold dead, and thrown (as they say) to be 
messes for the fish, and the rest could scarcely 
live for the hor:id smell of the ship. It was in this 
cargo, or the one seized a short time before, and 
brought into Savannah, while off our coast, they 
were reduced to the necessity of eating the flesh 
from their own arms, for the sustenance of life. In 
conversing with such of them as had learned te 
speak the English tolerably well, I found that they 
had been to Sierra Leone and Sherbro, and were 
well acquainted with those places. Many of them 
had seen Kissell, and said he was a good man; and, 
whenI mentioned the name of Paul Cuffee, halfa 
dozen at least cried out yes! yes! They seemed te 
know and appreciate his character. One ofthe boys 
in the parcel can write Arabic; and, Iam told, in 
the other parcel which were sold, there were seve- 
ral who must have been greatmen in their country, 
and who had made considerable proficiency in such 
learning as might be acquired by intercourse with 
the northern part of Airica. One of them asked 
with great concern, if we would not send back those 
who were sold last year, and seemed distressed at 
being told that it would be impossible. A gentle- 
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man, who was present at their sale, describes their 
parting to their several masters asa most afflicting 
scene. When they bid each other farewell, never 
expecting to meet again, they wept most bitterly, 
and plainly proved that the feelings of nature -were 
as strong in them as in any others. “This isa dread- 
ful subject to write about, my dear friend, but it is 
‘my duty to give you such a detail: we must know 
the extent of the evil before we can apply a reme- 
dy. 
"The Africans whose release we are seeking will 
be left under the care of the same good old man al- 
ready mentioned, and whomI cannot mention too 
often withtoo much commendation. God seemsto 
have raised him up to be the friend of these unfor- 
tunate race of beings; he is never as happy as when 
in the midst of them, and they ever look up to him 
as their best friend. He is universally beloved in 
this place. You cannot mention his name, but each 
one exclaims, ‘Daniel is the best man in the world, 
and the fittest person to manage these poer cap- 
tives.’ So much is he devoted to this cause, and so 

enerous in his nature, that, though very poor, he, 
said he would give fifty dollars of his wages to the 
society. He will conduct them to the ship, whene- 
ver they go on to Smith’s Island, if they be ordered 
there; indeed it would be impossible to get them 
willing to follow any other person, for they confide 
in no other. 

I have now given you all the necessary informa- 
tion about the special object of my mission to 
this place. On Friday, I set out for Augusta, where 
Yshall spend several days, thence to Savannah, 
Beaufort, Charleston, Georgetown, Wilmington, 
and so on to Virginia. It will be sometime in July 
before I reach home, even without any unexpected 
delay. 

With sincerity, I remain your friend, 

WILLIAM MEAD. 

E. B. CanpweELy, €sq. 

Secretary American colonization society, 
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Meteorological Notices. 

The intelligent gentleman who is at the head of 
the land office department of the United States, Jo- 
siah Meigs, esq. has recently favored the publie with 
many interesting remarks on the “distribution of 
caloric.” The following are some of them, which 
we insert to gratify a laudable curiosity, as well as 
for their preservation in this work. 

Distribution of caloric—July 1818. 





Mean for the month. Mean,for the month, 
Vetroit 73 80 | Jeffersonville 81 40 
Wooster 77 99 } Cincinnati 78 87 
Zanesville 78 04 | Augusta 83 68 
Chillicothe 78 53 | Milledgeville 87 04 
St. Louis $2 19 | Savannah 85 08 

Difference of latitude between Detroit and Savan- 
nah, 10° 23’. 

Do. of longitude between Savannah and St. 
Louis 8° 26’, J. M. 





Distribution of caloric for the year 1818, from Detroit 
to Natchez. 
Mean annual 


temperature. 
Detroit, lat. 42 25N. long. 5 55 W. of capitol. 47 42 
Wooster, 0.40 49 4. 50 50 80 
Zanesville 39 59 5 07 5271 
Chillicothe 39 18 5 65 53 87 
Cincinnati 59 06 7 31 54 81 
Natchez 31 34 13 06 64 00 


xPThe geographic positions of Detroit, Cincin- 
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nati,and Natchez, are believed to be V@y nearly cor. 


rect. ‘ 
Comparison of Savannah and Quachitta, for Jan 
1819. iw: 
Difference of latitudes . O2 207 
longitudes 11° 12’ 
Savannah Quachitte. 
Mean temperature 52 66 62 79 
Highest 75 00 72 00 
Least 28 00 38 00 
Winps. E. Semicircle 37 3 
s.& S.W. 9 67 
Clear 49 56 
Cloudy 29 17 
Frost 3 0 


J. Bry, esq. of Ouachitta, communicates the fol. 
lowing: —*This month has been uncommonly warm 
—vegetation has made considerable progress. Oats 
sown December 26, are this day (the 30th) eight 
inches high, and begin toset. Peach trees begin to 
blossom—Weeping Willows in leaf. Peas sown in 
the garden, December 10, are in blossom. Great 
multitudes of wild pigeons passed until the 3d of the 
month; none have beew seen since. ‘Bears have 
been numerous on the banks of the river Juz 
Beuffs and in the overflow, about lat. 33°-—very few 
elsewhere: they are now travelling fast northwest- 
wardly, Sap rising in the Grape-Vines; they weep 
when pruned. The wind seldom begins to blow 
before 8 or 9, A. M. anditis generally calm anhour 
before sun-set.’’ 

The preceding remarks lead to a knowledge of 
the climate of the vast vale of the Mississippi. The 
S. and S. W. winds at Ouachitta, come from the 
Gulf, bearing the temperature of the stream; their 
influence is sensibly felt in Kentucky, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, &c. These genial winds, passing over 
very ‘fertile soils, cause that luxuriance and gran- 
deur of vegetable products which is rarely seen in 
the Atlantic states. 

General land office, April26, 1819. 





Mr. Bry’s report from Ouachitta, for Februart. 
Mean temperature for the month, 58, 57. 
Highest do. 78, on the 23d day. 
Least do, 29, 22d day, 
Ouachitta, in lat. 31° 45’ North. 

long. 14° 45’ West of the capitol. . 

“Duting this month vegetation was rapid until 
the 13th, when it was slightly checked. The white 
frost on the 22d and 23d, did no injury to the peach 
and pear trees, then in blossom. The apple trees 
now (28th) begin to blossom; the peaches are form- 
ed; green peas fit for the table in a few days. Inthe 
beginning of the month, the asparagus appeared on 
the table: it now abounds. The forest trees are all 
putting out their buds, sassafras in bloom. The 
sycamore, (Platanus Occidentalis Linn.) nas small 
leaves. The Plane (Acer campestris Linn.) has 
already lost its flowers. The wild geese, ( Anser 
Canadensis ) have passed. Swallows, ( Hirando ) 
of three kinds, arrive in great numbers, 


Distribution of caloric—April, 1819. ' 
Montreal. Lat. 45 38, long. 3 26, E, of the capitol. 
Chillicothe, (O.) lat, 39 18, long. 5 55, W. of do. 


Montreal. Mean temperature, April, 44 00 
Highest 67 00 
Lowest 31 00 
Chillicothe. Mean temperature 57 23 
Highest 78 00 
Lowest 30 00 


April 22—the river St. Lawrence was fastbound 
with ice at Quebec, 
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The limit of organized life on our globe is very 
small, compared with the magnitude of the planet. 

The line of perpetual congelation is a curve of pe- 
culiar character: at the equator, its height, above 
che level-of the ocean, is nearly three miles—in the 
Jat. 45 deg. it is less than a mile anda half. Its height 
diminishes as the latitude increases, and at the. equi- 
noctial periods it vanishes before it reaches either 

ole. The points of the contact of this curve ad- 
yance to or recede from the poles as the sun de- 
clines north or south of the equator; therefore, a 
very small portion only of the globe is within the 
region of perpetual frost. The whole of the arctic 
and antarctic regions enjoy the influence ofa por- 
tion of caloric once a year... The summits of Chim- 
borazo, Popocatepell, Mont Blane, the Himaleh moun- 
tains of Thibet, &c. &c. are alone condemned, by the 

resent constitution of the globe, to perpetuas frost 
and sterility. 

The inferior limit of organized life is very small 
in comparison with the superior. Virgil, in describ- 
ing the oak, gays “quanium vertice ad auras—tantum 
radiee ad Tartara tendit;”’ but Virgil belonged to a 
privileged order—he was a poet and not, guo ad hoc, 
a philosopher. The number and the variety of or- 
ganized living beings increase as we approach the 
equator. Much valuable information of the mete- 


Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
One of the largest factories at Leeds has recently 
been shut up, and several hundred hands in conse- 
quence turned out of employ. The proprietor is 
about to remove to the United States, to resume his 
business on an extensive scale. 

Superstition.— After the execution of two persons 

at Maidstone, a number of persons came under the 
allows to be cured of wens, hy having the part 
rubbed by the hand of the deceased! 

The Bank.-—Mr. Peal stated in parliament that the - 
bank, by paying off its notes under 5/. had experi- 
enced a drain of 4,500,000/. in gold, and since Jan. 
1819, of 700,0007. more—in all 5,200,000. But lord 
Castlereagh said, that within eighteen months, the 
bank had paid in gold the enormous amount of 
9,000,000/. To guard against this, the bank is “re- | 
stricted,” and a depreciated coin is coming into cir- 
culation—66 shillings are made out of the same 
weight of metal which heretofore was put in 62, 
and the silver is, besides, less valuable. The new - 
gold coin is 15 per cent. worse than old guineas, the 
nominal value of one being compared with that of 
the other. 

REVENUE, IMPORTS AND ExPOnTS.—From the Lon- 
don Courier, of April 7—-We communicated to the 





orology of our country may be obtained by proper 
exertions. It isnot merely asubject of curiosity— 
itishighly useful, The scientific expedition to the 
west, under maj. Long, is honor:ble to our govern- 
ment and country. The registers of land offices, 
and several other respectable gentlemen, have com- 
municated to the writer valuabic information on the 
meteorology ofthe United States and territories, 


andhe wishes the continuance and the increase of | 


such communicatians. JOSIAH MEIGS. 


We add the following from the Watiozal Intelligen- 
cer, relating to a part of our country about to be- 
come highly interesting to us. 


J. J. Astor, _ has kindly permitted an examina-| 


tion of a journal kept at Astoria, at the mouth of the 
Columbia river, by an officer of his ship, the Beaver. 


public yesterday, a general view of the quarter’s 

revenue, which we stated to be higher by above 

240,000/. than the revenue of the corresponding 

quarter, which was above 730,000/. higher than. the 

quarter of 1317, as will be seen by the following 
statement:— 

Produce of the revenue, exclusive of property, or 
unappropriated war duties, in the April quarters 
of the years 

1817, 1818. 1819, 

9,510,211, 10,246,2077. 10,481,5167. 

In the war duties continued, there is, under the 
|head of excise, an increase in this quarter beyond 
the corresponding quarter last year, viz. from 
897,203/. to 936,494). The increase in the annual 
duties to pay off bills is very large indeed, from 





It isregretted that a thermometer was not employ-} 18,466. their amount in the quarter ending 5th 


ed. From an examination of the journal, from 


|April, 1818, to 26,837/. in the quarter ending the 


March, 1811, to March, 1812, the following results | 5th April, 1819. 


have been formed, which afford a tolerable idea of 


the meteorology of that position. 


Cloudy 116 
Rain 122 
Clear 164 
Fresh gales and squally 18 
Snow 4 
Hail 5 
Thunder and lightning 3 
Frost, hail, ice 8 


The amount of the Irish revenue for the quarter 
is not yet known. The year’s revenue preseuts an 
increase of above eighteen hundred thousand pounds 
beyond that of the preceditiy year. 

Total revenue for the year ending Sth April, 1818, 
47,247,6511. 

Total revenue for the year, ending 5th April, 1819, 
49,056,5632. 

Last night was presented to the house of com- 
mons the abstract of the net produce of the revenue 


The winds were principally from the W. and S. | of Great Britain, in the ycars ending Sth Aprii, 1818, 
W. In May, 1811, they planted a garden witha va-!and 5th April, 1819, together with the income and 
riety of seeds, and sowed clover, timwthy, and!charge of the consolidated fund. This abstract ena- 
other grass seeds. A turnip taken from the garden | bles us to add some details to the above gratifying 
December 20, weighed 154 pounds, and was 33 in- | general statement. 


ches in circumference. 


Radishes succeeded well. | 





The total consolidated fund forthe year, viz. 3th 


The officers and seamen kept the 4th of July in a| April, is 42,235,726. 


proper manner. 


in general, friendly. 


They had salmon through the 
summer, chiefly furnished by the Indians, who were, 
Some of the salmon weighed | corresponding one last year, there is a decrease of 


The fund for the year before was only 30,5°8,1917. 
Though in this last quarter, as compared with the 


45 lbs. each, Astoria is in lattitude 46° 15’. Its |less than 100,0002. 


mild temperature depends on the general winds 


In the annual dates to pay off bills, the excess is 


passing overalarge extent of ocean. In the middle | from 13,466/.in the Guarter, ending April, 1818, to 
latitudes in both hemispheres, the prevalent winds | 516,837/. in the present quarter. 


are from the western semicircle, and the western 


shores of the two continents are warmer than the 
eastern, 


Boston in latitude 42°, ‘ Z. 


In the present quarter there are no arrears of pro- 
perty tax; and the receipt of arrears for the whole 





Liverpool, in latitude 53°, is warmer than | year is not more than 227,000/—whereas, last year it 


was above one millionand a half, 
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‘Total official value of foreign and commercial mer- 
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In the customs for the quarter there is an increase 

of 115,686/.—in the excise an increase of 226,073/. 
-—in the post office an increase of 19,000/—in stamps 
130,000/, which deducted from the increase, leaves 
an increase inthe quarter of 232,7097. Theincrease 
in the year is 2,963,115/. 

The charge on the consolidated fund for the cor- 
responding quarter last year, 8,827,741/. The charge 
on the present quarter is increased to 9,770,000/. 
leaving a deficiency of 148,300/. Had the charge 
remained the same this quarter as it was the corres- 
ponding one, the excess of income beyond the 
charge would have been above seven hundred and 
nintey thousand pounds. 

If we transfer our attention from our financial to 
our commercial situation, we shall find the same 
cause for satisfaction andcongratulation. In the ex- 
port of our produce and manufactures, the excess of 
the year ending Sth Jan. 1819, is above five millions 
beyond the year ending 5th Jan. 1818, and nearly 
six millions beyond the year ending 5th Jan. 1817! 

The imports are above six millions higher than 
the year before, and above ten millions higher than 
during the year ending 5th Jan. 1817, as will be seen 
by the following accounts: , 

An account of the total real or declared value of 
the produce and manufactures of the united king- 
dom, experted from Great Britain during each of 
the three vears ending 5th Jan. 1819. 

1817. 1818. 1819. 
12,955,2567. 43,626,2537. 48,903,760/ 


chandise exported from Great Britain to all parts 

of the world. 

1817. 1818. 1819. 
14,545,864/. 11,534,5167, 12,287,174/. 

An account of the total value of all articles imported 
into Great Britain during each of the three last 
years ending the 5th Jan. 1819, as calculated at 
the official rates of valuation. 

Foregn and 1817. 1818. 1819. 
colonial 26,406,6341. 29,9€2,913/. 25,880,983 

merchandise 

Produce of 

Treland and 3,698,931/. 4,002,3187. 4,276,651 
Isle of Man é 

Total value 2 39 155,585/. 33,954,231, 40,150,634 

of imports § 

Such is the financial and commercial statement we 
submit to the country; and we think we may ask, 
without exposing ourselves to the charge of pre- 
sumption, whetlier it is not a statement that will af- 
ford general satisfaction’ If the mercantile world 
have been pausing for the last two months, during 
the important deliberations of the bank committee: 
if, with the prudence and caution of British mer- 
chants, they have been checking, for that period, 
their spirit of enterprize and adventure, we trust, 
after the statement we have published, they will 
again go forth, like giants refreshed, to their accus- 
tomed vocation of collecting from every quarter of 
the globe the treasures ofeach climate and country, 
tn return for the manufactures and skill, and indus- 
try of this great nation—as unrivaled in the arts of 
peace as in the brilliant achievements and glories 
of war. 


Law casF.—In the high court of admiralty, doc- 
tor’s commons, April 6—T ‘he Hercules—piracy.—Sir 
Wm. Scott gave judgment this day on the above 
important question, as regards not only prizes taken 
bv vesscelsin the service of the South American In- 
de pendents, but as extends to goods and merchan- 
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observed, this was an application on the pa % 
Spanish ambassador, sacming on bahalfaf cane 
subjects of the king of Spain, certain monies, allege, 
to be the proceeds of goods piratically taken on the 
high seas by thaship Hercules, Brown, master, pray 

ing this court to grant a warrant to arrest such pro- 
perty as in a case of piracy. Another claim is put 
in by certain Spanish subjects praying restitution 

in consequence of an appeal from sentence of con, 
demnation passed by the vice admiralty court of Ap. 
tigua, from which sentence and proceeding: this 
court had dismissed the parties; and but for the éb. 
jections now taken, restitution would have follwed 

There was. no authority proceeding from the crown 
of Spain which could, in this case, resist the claims 
set up by those Spanish subjects themselves, as to 

the validity of their claim. It was enough that these 

monies were not proved to have been the proceeds 

of Spanish property so taken—that was the objec. 

tion of the claimants, and if the courthad sufficient 

jurisdiction to entertain such enquiry. After an 

elaborate judgment, the court decreed the warrant 

of arrest to pass. 

FRANCE. 3 

Gold to the amount of 5,000,000/ sterlin &, is said 
to have been coined at the French mint in the 
sixteen months preceding the 1st of January last. 
We suspect there is a mistake in the amount above 
given. But the coinage has beenvery large. The 
gold was chiefly drained from England. 

Z'rade of Marseilles in 1818. Arrivals —7,516 ves 
sels, the whole tonnage of which measured 901,926 
tons, and were navigated by 75,100 seamen. De- 
partuyes — 8,737 vessels, tonnage 1,048,320 tons, na- 
vigated by 87,860 seamen. 

Crimes and punishments in-France. The Gazette 
de France gives the following statement of persons, 
tried, convicted, &c. in France, during the years 
1813, 1814, 1815, 1816 and 1817:— 


1515/1814 1815)1816)181; 








Tred; - es 8042/5485 6551/9890) 14,084 
Acquitted, - - — |2699)2083/2175/3683/4759 
Convicted, - - 1534313402/4376|6807 (9525) 








SENTENCES, | 
Death, (it is not stated 
how many 0: these &} 307} 183] 256} 414} 565 
were executed, ) > 
Compulsory labor for life} 346! 247} 326] 458] 494 
Deportation, - —- 57| 50| 
Compulsory labor for 
a limited term, 1401} 867/1080)1534)/2611 
Compulsory labor and 
benadian. ¢ 184] 96] 96] 110) 174 


Solitary imprisonment, {1916/1198 mesa ei 2770 


Solitary imprisonment # g 
and branding, é 40) 23} 36; 357 6 

















Pillory, - - ok. a Boe 4 
Banishment, - . 7| 5) 55] 66} 10 
Civil degradation, — - 5 a 2, 
Imprisonment and fine, |1135} 780}1014]1906/2575 


| 








DISTINCTIONS OF CRIMES. 
Against the public, - | 191} 174} 319} 546) 516 
Against individuals, - {1130} 902]1206/1589|1592 
Against property, - [452312833/3111]4722)7114 
SPAIN. 

A second band of conspirators, arrested at Valen- 
cia, have been hung. 

A frigate is said to have arrived at Cadiz from Ve- 
































dise, the proceeds of such captures, being subject | 
to the jurisdiction of thiscourt. The learned judge | 
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ra Craz with a large amount of specie—the whole 
given out te be private property. 
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: impressment of seamen has taken place 
tie ei ports to man the vessels intended for 
the «grand expedition.” The success of it may be 
iudged from the fact stated, that no less than six 
diferent commanders had been ordered to the San 
velmo 74, who had all refused to act, under a oe 
siction that their own men could not be trusted! — 
Aud, in the face of these mighty preparations, the 
natriot privateers are every now and then overhaul- 
ing and capturing vessels in the very bay of Cadiz! 
GERMANY. i i tb pk 
ring the last year, there have entere ) 
of vaber 957 celal viz, 487 Danish, 151 Swedish, 
74 Russian, 42 Dutch, 30 Mecklenburg, 24 Prussian, 2 
Bremen, 1 Hamburg, &c. The number of clear- 
ances Was 979. 
RUSSIA. 
We have a report, via Canton, that a Russian fri- 
rate had arrived at the Sandwich islands, which 
had been onthe coast of California. ‘The captain 
ofthe frigate reported that that country had been 
ceded to Russia. hy cers 
Commerce of Petersburg. The following is the 
amount of imports and. exports of the sity of St. 
Petersburg, for the year 1818: 


Ruéles, or about 
An’t of imports 151,997,149 $33,959,544 
Am’t ier 8 98,983,875 22,767,291 


This business was transacted by 153 principal 
houses and sundry captains and supercargoes—but 
the chief part of it seems to have beenconfined toa 
few extensive establishments. —The imports of the 
house of Stieglitz & Co. amounted to more than 21 
millions of rubles. 

EAST INDIES. 

We have a table shewing the amount of cotton 
exported from Calcutta fora whole year, ending 
on the 30th of April, 1818. The total was 295,558 
bales—120,067 more than was exported the preced- 
ing, and the exports of the last has been much 
greater still. Of the quantity stated in the table, 
85,289 bales went to China; 161,593 to England; 
20,355 to France; 250 to Holland; 16,385 to North 
America; 5,863 to the Isle of France; 1,663 to Den- 
mark; 4,392 to Gibraltar and Malta, and 641 to Por- 
tugal. 

At our last accounts, opposition to the British had 
nearly ceased in Ceylon, and they were extending 
their empire in every direction in the east. 

WEST INDIES. 

It is now said that admiral Popham only touched 
at Havana, with one frigate, instead of being in the 
port with three 74’s and two frigates. So the 
whole story of the cession of Cuba is as ¢we—as we 
thought it was. 

MEXICO. 

Norfolk, May 24.—The following facts we believe 
are unknown in this country; their authenticity, 
however, isnot to be doubted. At the capture of 
general Mina, near Mexico, about 75 of our country- 
men were taken prisoners, of whom were hieut. Lar- 
kin, of Virginia, and lieut. Hutchinson, The fate of 
Mina is well known, though the patriot general, 
second in command, offered 42 Spanish commission- 
ed officers, then in his power, for Mina’s release, 
amongst whom were two lieutenant colonels. “If,” 
said Apadoaca, the viceroy of Mexico, “you had 
forty thousand to give in exchange, I would not 
spare gencral Mina.”——He was accordingly shot,— 
and so were the 42 Spanish officers in retaliation. 
In the progress of this fit of vengeance, our two 
colntrymen, Larkin and Hutchinson, were for- 
ally and publicly shot, the rest were confined in 





adamp and dismal dungeon, to which the black hole 


we 


of Calcutta would have been comfortable; of these 
45 perished in afew days of pestilential air! The re- 
mainder were transported to another dungeon only 
to prolong their sufferings, of whom four were af- 
terwards sent to Spain, and are now on the coast 
of Barbary,—they are believed to be the sole sur- 
vivors of the whole party! 
CANADA. 

From the National Advocate.—It appears that the 
British are not without their troubles in Canada, and 
they have been so long accustomed to vexatious 
disputes with their colonies, that they have given 
up the idea of advancing their own interest, by 
liberating them all, which, in the end, would release 
the mother country from expensive and useless dis- 
putes. In Upper Canada, the conduct of Mr. Gour- 
lay gave much trouble to the British authorities, 
and has sowed the seeds of discontent too deeply 
to be readily destroyed. In Lower Canada, the go- 
vernor, the duke of Richmond, has (as usual with 
all governors of that colony) quarrelled and scolded 
the assembly about voting supplies, the old cause of 
all disputes in colonies, and he uses the following 
language in his speech:— 

“I came to this province to take the government 
of his majesty’s dominions in North America, with 
asincere desire of carrying into practice the inten- 
tions and liberal views of his royal highness the 
prince regent, to promote by every practicable mea- 
sure, their general prosperity, to improve their na- 
tural resources, and the individual happiness of his 
majesty’s people. 

“A reasonable hope and expectation was enter- 
tained by me, in accepting this command, that I 
should meet in those pursuits with the cheerful sup- 
port of every well informed person,-who could ap- 
preciate in hisown mind my motives, in undertaking 
the charge. 

“With these impressions on my mind, and with 
full confidence in your zeal, your loyalty, and your 
local knowledge of the public and private interests 
of the country, Imet you on your legislative duties, 
and have most patiently attended to your proceed- 
ings during a long session, which I am now to close 
by prorogation. 

“You gentlemen of the legislative council, have 
not disappointed my hopes, and I beg to return you 
my thanks for the zeal and alacrity you have shown 
in all that more immediately belongs to your body. 

“Ii is with much concern I feel myself compelled 
to say, that I cannot express to you, gentlemen of 
the assembly, the same satisfaciion, nor my appro- 
bation of the general result of your labors, (at the 
expense of so much valuable time) and of the pub- 
lic principles upon which they rest, as recorded on 
your journals,”” 

Inthe organization of a provincial government in 
Lower Canada, the British cabinet were under the 
necessity of giving more rights and privileges to 
the Canadians, than any other branch of his majes- 
ty’s colonists. This arose from the peculiar situa- 
tion of Canada, and the character of the people, ad- 
joining the United States, whose example were 
tempting to the Canadians, Controlling a people 
of foreign origin, habits andlanguage, and who mair - 
tained, with rigor, a religion contrary to the estab- 
lished church, the British government foundit ne- 
necessary to give to Canada a certain portion of ad- 
ditional rights not usually enjoyed in provinces, and 
the famous Quebec bill passed by parliament, gua- 
ranteed to them these privileges in perpetuity. 
They have a provincial parliament, and the qualifi- 
cations of members and electors do not essentially 
differ from those in the United States, The legisla- 
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‘tive council, answering to the character of our se- 


" Mate, as in the hands of the government, but the as- 


en controlled by the people. There is’ 


& Majority of. this branch composed of illiterate 
and bigotted members, as would naturally be ex- 


‘ pected from a people, who, like the generality of 
the Canadian peasants, are ignorant and suspicious. 


Many of the members cannot sign their names! Pri- 
of to the late war, the British government sustain- 
ed the military and civil expense of the colony at a 
‘ great cost, but when war was declared, the simple 
and good natured Canadians, in a spirit of loyalty 
for thé independence of their country against the Ame- 
: pican tyrants, in order to show their devotion to their 
gracious king, voted supplies with great liberality, 
- and made appropriations for the support of the ci- 
. vil government. Having thus unlocked their cof- 
fers, and exhibited their resources, and their capa- 
- bility to sustain, by taxation, the expenses of the 
colony, honest John Bull has continued todraw upon 
them, until the Canadians began to think, that as 
war had terminated, so should their supplies, and 
that, in future, the English should maintain them- 
selves, and accordingly they have stopped their ap- 
propriations, and the duke has given them a sound 
scolding, in the true regal style. It will be always 
thus in colonial governments: jealousies, disputes 
and trouble, will exist; and if the colonists are suffi- 
ciently strong, they will endeavor to be indepen- 
- dent. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The president of the United States, and suite, ar- 
rived at Augusta, Geo. on Saturday the 15th inst. 
and was very handsomely received by the civil and 
military authorities. He attended a ball, given in 
honor of his presence, on Mondag evening; and was 
to leave the place on Tuesday for Nashville, [T.] 
taking Washington, Lexington, and Athens in his 
way. His route from Nashville will be regulated by 
circumstances. 

Bank of the United States. John Donne}, esq. has 
been elected president of the branch at Baltimore, 
vice James A. Buchanan, esq. resigned. 

Flour, superfine, has been sold in Baltimore, for 
ftve dollars per barrel. 

The frigate United States has arrived at Norfolk 
from the Mediterranean. She brings nothing new. 

The N. York Gazette of the 19th, inst. states that 
upwards of 100 sail of vessels arrived from sea en 
thatand the previous day, with full cargoes. 

William D. Robinson, so long confined by the 
Spaniards, has been released by them, or has made 

. his escape. 

Philipps, the singer, has lately taken his farewell 
benefit at the New Yorktheatre. Within eighteen 
months, besides his salary, &c. he has received six 
benefits in that city, the aggregate produce of which 
amounted to 9900 dollars, including expenses. 

MM. de Neuville, the French minister, is about to 
returnhome. The citizens of Washington gave to 
him and his lady a splendid ball, &c. last week. 
The grand French national air of Henri Quatre was 
struck up by the band on his entrance, “and the first 
dance was to the tune of the white cockade and pea- 
cock’s feather, which owed its birth to the alliance 
between France and America in the revolution,” as 
the accoynt says. 


‘Ir the course of the evening, Mr. and Madame de | 
Neuville’s health being drunk, he returned thanks in’ 
an elegant and affecting speech, in which he said (as’ 


nearly as can be recollected)—That, if it even were 


permitted him toe speak in his native language, it, 


would be impossible to find words adequate to t} 

; : ie 
occasion; much less in a language which he so imper 
fectly spoke, could he hope to convey the stron 
emotions of gratitude and sensibility with whic! 
Madame de N. and himself were penetrated at thie 
last mark of friendship and esteem. Three dans 
ago, said he, I arrived in this country, the Minister 
of France. 'en years before, I reached these hap. 
py shores a wandering exile. In both situatioy 
whether as an exile or as minister, in prosperity 
and adversity, I have never ceased to receive the 
sympathy and friendship of the American People 
In this land, the asylum of the oppressed and the 
home of the exile, this land where the hand of char’. 
ty is extended tothe poor and unfortunate of eye; 
clime; this land cannot but be under the peculisr 
care of Divine Providence. And, if any country 
ever deserved to be free and happy, it was surely 
this. He hoped, he wished, he might soon retum 
among us. But, whether he did or did not, the 
grateful recollection of this moment would never 
be effaced from the memory of Madame de N, and 
himself.” 

Died, on the 10th ult: in Saratoga county, N. Y, 
col. dam Comstock, in his 80th year. He was 
“officer of the day” when the signal victory. was 
achieved at Red Bank, and alternately in command 
at Mud Fort, on the Delaware—a colonel in the 
‘continental line.” He filled many civil offices 
since the revolution; and tothe laurel of the hero 
in war, gloriously .added the well merited olive of 
the statesman in peace. 

At New Orleans, on the 18th March last Rich. 
ard Claiborne, esq. aged 67 years—a soldier of the 
revolution, who distinguished himself in the battle 
of Guildford, and received the thanks of the com 
manding general tn orders. 

In Portsmouth, N. H. of the dropsy, Mrs. Pol- 
ly Biazdell—She had been tapped, since Nov. 1895, 
more than two Aundred times, and more than eight 
thousand nine hundred gallons of water, equal to ele- 
ven hogsheads, drawn from her. 

In Lancaster, Pa. Dinah, a negro woman, if 
the one hundred and thirteenth year of her age. 

Married, on the 3d inst. at the house of Benjamin 
Prescott, esq. Cohoesville, near Waterford, (N. Y.) 
by the rev. Mr. Butler, Mr. Laurent Clerc, of La 
Balme, (France,) to Miss Eliza C. Boardman, of 
Whitesborough, (N. Y.) both deafand dumb. Mr. 
Clerc is one of thé principal instructors in the asy- 
lum for thé deaf and dumb, at Hartford, (Con.) and 
Miss Boardman a pupil in that institution. 

Anew York paper says—-A caravan, consisting of 
eleven covered waggons, drawn by two, three, of 
four horses each, two coachees, a number of outric- 
ing horses, and about 120 persons, composing the 
expedition under captains Blackman and Allen, fot 
the state of Illinois, crossed the Powles Hook fer'y 
yesterday, onits way to the west. These two gentle: 
men having been for a number of years engaged 4 
ship-masters in the Chi.:a trade, and made handsome 
fortunes, have now turned their attention to the fer- 
tile plains of the Illinois, and have commenced the 
forming of a settlement there on their extensiv© 
purchase. The present caravan form the first dir- 
sion. In the autumn the second division, which is 
complete the establishment, will advance. : 

In the company which passed here yesterday: 
there were farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths, whee’ : 
wrights, masons, coopers, &c.. &c. with their fam 
lies, mostly natives of the «northern hive. : 
their equipments were in fine order, and the oo 
grants in fine spirits. If the population of 
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shall soon find Illinois taking rank along side of the 


Emigration. A vessel has arrived at New York 
from Havre, in France, bringing 158 passengers, 
principally English mechanics, who are not per- 
mitted to emigrate directly from England to the 
{nited States—500 more were expected at Havre 
for the same destination. 

The arrival of passengers from Europe gives us 
about the amount of 15 or 1800 a week. No less 
than 600, trish, were at St. Andrews, and are com- 
ingin small parties to different ports of the U. S. 
A great number 1s looked for. _ 

The next president. We believe that some cu- 
rious Maneuvring is going on to affect the next 
election of the president of the United States—but 
it is not in owr walk to say much about it. 

Nuval depot. The engineers have arrived at New- 
pury, N. Y. to survey the proposed site for a naval 
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tomb and examined, when they found it to be true 
—so that no one need doubt its carrectness. 


Hail storm. The following from a Columbia, $. 


C. paper, of May 4, isso remarkable as to require 
2 record: : 
structive ever known in this state, passed through 
Fairfield district, on Sunday evening the 25th ult. 
destroying the crops of corn, cotton, and wheat, in 
its progress, and in some places throwing down and 
unToo 
stoutest trees of the forest by the roots, the hails 
was very large, and fellin such quantities, that when 
our informant, who was one of the sufferers, left 
home on Thursday last, the fourth day after the 
storm, the hail still Jay onthe ground in many places, 
six or eightinches thick; the fruit and leaves. were 
entirely beaten off the trees, andthe limbs of the 
trees in many places almost literally pealed with the 
violence of the hail. 


“A hail storm, perhaps the most de- 


g houses, and tearing up abundance of the 


In short, it is said that where- 


depot on the Hudson. They are also to examine | ever it passed in its greatest violence, not a vestige 


the Highlands, and “determine (says the account) , 
what fortifications are necessary to protect the pass 
of this American Gibraltar.” 

Incorporations. Several petitions had been pre- 
sented tothe legislature of Connecticut for acts to 





incorporate manufacturing companies—one of them 
with a capital of $200,000. We wish those compa- 


the members desire—but not by acts of incorpora- | 


tion. 


Shameful speculation. A gentleman, direct from 


of the growing crop of corn and cotton remains. 


“Since writing the above, we have been informed 


that the same cloud passed through that part of 
Richland district which joins Kershaw district, be- 
tween Columbia and Camden where its destructive 
ettects exceeded what is above described; that in- 


, credible as it may appear, it actually killed pigs of 
nies established, with all the success in them that | considerable size, and a number of fowls and tur- 


| 


’ 
i 


keys; the hail being as large as hens’ eggs; and that 
on Friday last, waggon loads of them were still ly- 
ing on the ground—that the rain also fell in such 


the land sales, at the Catawaba, Alabama, states, ! torrents, that it swept away all the loose soil, where 


that in consequence of a combination of land specu- 
lators, the sales have been postponed. The compa- 
ny, consisting of about forty, deposited one thou- 
sand dollars each and agreed not to bid over $2 per 
acre for any land which might be offered. ‘That two 
valuable townships were bid off at that price, when 
the registers ordered the sales to be postponed, 
These townships were then sold at auction by the 
conpany, and the net profit arising from the re- 
sale of the land amounted 1980 dollars to each indi- 
vidual concerned. We presume that the gentle- 
men speculators formed their plans on the common- 
ly received principle, that the public is a goose, and 
that while its enchanting plumage offered so many 
temptations to pluck a few feathers, no other dan- 
ger was to be apprehended than that of being Ais- 
sed at. , 

Prediction! The Pittsburg Gazette tells us, that 
col. George Morgan, of Morganza, predicted tii. ty- 
Jive years ago that he should live to see the day when 
2 mail would cross the mountans once in two weeks! 
He has lived to see it pass his door three times a 
week. 

The sea serpent! A farce, so called, written by a 
gentleman ot Charleston, has been perfermed in 
the theatre of that city. Never was there a more 
oe farce than the poor Aorse mackarel atlord- 
ed! 

“Power of sympathy.” Extract of a letter from 
Peter Eagle, esq. postmaster, Barboursville, Ken- 
tucky, to the editors of the Keutucky Gazette, dated 
12th of April, 1819: 

“About the Ist of January last, a woman of color 
#abbed a man, by the name of Stephen W. Lewis, 


he died. Mrs. Hardin was in a state of pregnancy. 
A few days ago she was delivered of a female child, 
that by all appearance was stabbed in the same 
part—its bowels came out like that of the person 


kulled...and the child died and was buried at this 
place. 


{the land was not perfectly level: the gentleman 
from whom we derived our infermation, hada beau- 


tiful field of wheat, not a stalk of which could be 
seen after the storm.” 


New York. The annual census of the humane 
and criminal institutions in this city, has just been 





published. ‘the results are— 
fu the orphan asylum 133 
City alms house 1493 
——Hospital 241 
Debtors’ prison 382 
Bridewell 102 
Penitentiary 334 
State prison 617 
Total 3302 
Last year 3021 
Increase 281 
Rhode Island. The Providence Patriot states it 


as a singular fact, that for the last one hundred and 
twenty-seven years, the office of secretary of the 
state of Rhode Island has been held by six persons 
only. Weston Clarke was chosen in May, 1692, and 
heid the office till May, 1714, when Richard Ward 
waschosen. He held it till May, 1753, when James 
Martin was chosen. He continued in office until 
his death, when, February, 1746, Thomas Ward 
was chosen. He held it till his death, when, De- 
cember, 1760, Henry Ward was chosen. He also 
held it till his death, when, December, 1797, Samu- 





el Eddy was chosen, who has faithfully discharged 
‘allits important duties to the present time. 
at the house of Mr. Hardin, near this place, so that | 


Dispatch of business.—The legislature of Rhode 
Island met at Newport on Wednesday the 5th inst. 
elected their officers, read over the returns, and 
counted the votes for governor, &c. &e. On Thurs- 
day, gov. Knight and other general officers elect, 
were sworn into office. Both houses, on Friday, 


The citizens here, inorder to know the cer- ballotted forcivil appointments throughoutthe state, 
tainty of the affair, had the child taken from the. publie notaries, justi¢es of peace, Kc. fee. Same 
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Ne day the house of representatives unanimously pas- 
a sed a vote of thanks to Samuel Eddy, their late 
tae secretary, for the distinguished talents and fidelity 
‘with which, for more than twen:y-one years, he had 
discharged the arduous duties of said office. The 
legislature then adjourned, having been in session 

.. nearly three days. , 
A fleet of steam boats—4 in number, lately left 
‘ Shippingport for the Missouri & Upper Mississippi. 
~ -— A coachmaker’s experiments.—‘he inventor of 
some improvements in coaches in England—has 
found an advantage in hanging the carriage, and 
‘placing the baggage, low, and mentions the follow- 

ing experiments. 

“The patentee suspended 34 lbs. to a line, which, 
passing over a pully, moved a stage coach which 
| weighed 17 cwt. Seven half-hundred weights were 
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‘then placed on the roof, when it required 25 Ib. 
more to move it. The seven half-hundred weights 
were then placed down in the boot, when it requir- 
ed only 14 lb. thereby proving, that to place the 
weight nearer on a level with the line of draft is a 
saving of labor to the horse of 11 lb. in every 25 of 
draft.—Ifa person was to fix a pound weight at the 
top ofaten foot rod, and run with it atthe rate of 
‘seven miles in the hour, this would show how much 
more labor it required than if brought down ona 
level with the hand.” 
Mobile. When itis recollected that Mobile was 
* not taken possession of, until April, 1815, and thata 
very great proportion of the country on which our 
‘town must depend for support, was owned by the 
‘Indians, until the close of the late war with Great 
Britain, and that in fact, the improvement of the 
Alabama territory ought not to be dated further 
back. than the latter part of the year 1816, or the 
“beginning of 1817; the following statement (for 
which we are indebted to the collector of this port) 
will demonstrate that no part of the United States 
has advanced with the same rapidity as this terri- 



















































tory. 
Entered at the custom house Mobile, 1817: 
Brigs 14 
Ships 1 
Schooners 158 
Sloops 36—£09 
46 of which were from the Atlantic states.—Clear- 
i ed, 152. 
[ Entered at the same port, 1818: 
} Schooners 208 Galliot 1 
Sloops 44 Steamboat 1 
rigs , 19 Ketch 1 
Pettiaugers S Keel boats 8—280 


73 of which were from the Atlantic ports. 
Cleared during the same time, including barges 
and keel boats 360 
The amount of importations: this year probably 
* exceeded 3,000,000 dollars. 
Rezistered Tonnage owned in the district, 31st Decem- 


ber, 1818 538 
Enrotled and licensed 739 
Licensed under 20 tons 939 


Total tons 2216 

The amount of tonnage has more than doubled 
the iast year.—obile Gazette. 

Pratniz pu Caten. St. Louis, March10. The 
following advertisement, with the subjoined re- 
marks, were handed to us bya friend for publication. 

“Three hundred barrels of fine bolted flour, manu- 

. factured at Prairie du Chien, by a water mill, can be 

yearly furnished, on the most reasonable terms, by 
the subcriber. JOS. ROLETTE. 

Prairie du Chien, Dec. 1, 1813,” 


| Prarie du Chien is a village of 3 or 4 hundred 
souls, at the confluence of the Ouisconsin and the 
Mississippi, about 500 miles above St. Louis. It 
took its origin about a century ago, under cover of 
the military post which the Frech government had 
established at that place. The aborigines were the 
stock from which the inhabitants grew, and at pre. 
sent it may be assumed as a fact, that the entire na. 
tive population of the village is of indian descent. 

Mexico and South America present the spectacle 
of Indian families an] their descendants living in 
towns and villages, among white people, and prac. 
tising the arts of civilized life—and so does St. Lou- 
is, and every other town and village of Upper Lou. 
isiana, which owes its origin to the settlement of the 
French. : 

Reverting to Prairie du Chien, a question pre- 
sents itself in the comparative depopulation of that 
village, (for it was once fourtimes more populous 
than at present) the answer to which may solve the 
difficulty of civilizing Indians. In the war of 1756, 
it hada population of fourteen or fifteé¢n hundred 
souls; at present, about three or four hundred. The 
French were then their masters; the Americans 
now; and a multitude of deserted and mouldering 
habitations attest the fact of this depopulation, ona 
spot which is formed by nature to be prolific of life 
and of health! These are the facts; and the friends 
of an unfortunate race should enquire for the cause 
which has driven into the woods, at the approach of 
the American eagle, the same people who had quit 
the forest to come and cluster themselves under the 
walls of a French fort. 

Prairie du Chien ts at present the site of an 
American post. Col. Chambers and maj. Morgan, 
of the rifle, under the auspices of gen. Smith, had 
the male inhabitants formed into a company of mili- 
tia. The offer to furnish 500 barrels of flour annu- 
ally to the American troops, is a proof that the har- 
mony of the village has been consulted by those 
officers, and that its condition is’ improving. No 
doubt, with proper encouragement, it will soon 
furnish the annual supplies to tlre fort at the Prairie 
and the one which is about to be established at the 
falls of St. Anthony. The posts en the upper Mis- 
souri may in like mannez derive their supplies from 
the aboriginal inhabitants. The Mandans have fur- 
nished corn for forty years to the forts and factories 
ofthe British fur companies on the river Assiniboin 
and the lake Winipec. Doubtless they will do the 
same to the American forts in their neighborhood 
and at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, if we are for- 
tunate enough to avoid hostilities at the outset, and 
to gaintheir friendship by the mildness and gene- 
rosity of our conduct. 

Law Inretticexcr. Inthe district court for the 
city and county of Philadelphia, May 18th, 1819. 


overt Hicks, Before Barnes and 


v8. “ef 
A ; Sommers, Justices 
The Rev. Richard Allen, ' pio 9 > pe cial Jury. 


(both persons of color. ) 

This was an action brought against the defendant 
to recover damages for having slandered the plain- 
tiff in a sermon preached ig Bethel church, by 
charging the plaintiff with having kidnapped his 
brethern of color. 

The defendant contended, that he had heard the 
report; that he had mentioned it in the way of con- 
cern in the course of the exercise of his religiou® 
duty, and without malice; and therefore that he was 
justified. ners 

The jury gave a verdivt for two hundred dollars 
damages. 

Rule for a new trial. 














